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[Note to editors: See graphics for map to go with 
this story.] 

GUERRILLA ACTIVITY ON THE INCREASE IN THAILAND; 

U S. STRENGTHENS MILITARY COMMIT.,;..! 

LIBERATION News Service 

11 Thailand promises to be an excellent invest- 
ment and sales area for Americans if the rebel 
insurgency can be contained . ,r 

— Chase Manhattan Bank's Economic Research 

Division in a report issued April l 1969 . 

" The United States will stand proudly with 
Thailand against those who might threaten it from 
abroad or from within . " 

— Richard Nixon , July i960, 

BANGKOK (LNS)--As U.S. troop involvement in 
Vietnam decreases, it’s interesting to see just 
where all those troops are going- Indications are 
that Nixon’s ’’withdrawal” amounts to no more than 
"shifting” < And it appears that Thailand is the 
prime benefactor of these recent troop re- align- 
ments . 

In the last two months four Air Force and 
three Marine Phantom Fighter Squadrons have been 
shifted from Danang to the Thai bases of Takhli, 
Kurai and the newly built base at Nam Phong. This 
brings the current troop strength in Thailand up 
to 49,000, surpassing the previous high of 48,000 
in 1969. That means that there are now more troops 
in Thailand than in Vietnam. It also means that 
70% of the U.S. aircraft in mainland Southeast 
Asia is now i n Thailand 

This shuffling of U.S, forces into Thailand 
comes at a time when guerrilla activity there is 
©n an increase But U.S. military presence in 
Thailand is neither new nor without self interest 
as the prime motivation. 

In the period from 1960 to 1969, U S. cor- 
porate investments in Thailand increased from 
$25 million to $195 million according to Business 
International To a large extent guerrilla 
activity in Thailand has been a reaction to this 
U.S. corporate presence as evidenced by the pattern 
of guerrilla struggle in the country. 

Thailand’s population of about 34 million is 
85% peasant and only about half are ethnic Thais. 

The ruling group in the country, nowever, are 
urban, western-educated upper-class people of 
the Thai ethnic group, 

The various ethnic groups, which include the 
Lao and Vietnamese in the northeast, the Meo and 
other hill tribes in the north and the overseas 
Chinese in the south, have traditionally managed 
to get along with the Thais since these primarily 
agricultural people simply farmed their land and 
produced enough to meet their needs. 

But in recent years urban-based Thais, anti- 
cipating rising land values stimulated by foreign 
corporate interests, began buying up large tracts 
of land for speculative purposes Tins forced 
the natives of the areas involved to either find 
new homelands or become tenants of the Bangkok 
businessmen. According to a U.S. Department of 
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Commerce report the percentage of owner-occupied 
land dropped over 70% in the mid 60 ’s 

Direct US economic intervention into 
ih a i 1 and intensified this already tense situation. 
According to Business International, U.S. corpor- 
ations began their trek to Thailand because of 
the country's soft investment laws for foreign 
companies (among which arc a five-year tax exemp- 
tion for fo re i gn f i rms ) . 

Furthermore, since labor unions were out- 
lawed in 1958 by Field Marshall Sarit Thanarat 
when he took power, wages were very low, To is 
low overhead plus Thailand’s rich prize of oil, 
rubber and tin made a situation too attractive for 
U.S. businessmen to pass up. So more land was 
bought up, more peasants displaced and more profits 
raked in by U.S. and Thai businessmen, 

When armed resistance broke out in 1965 it was 
a movement essentially by landless peasants to 
regain their native homelands Thais and U.S. 
officials tried to dismiss it as an ethnic con- 
flict at first but the emergence of the Thai Patri- 
otic Front (TPF) and the Thailand Communist Party 
(TCP) made that arument difficult to defend. 

The TPF, which like the National Liberation 
Front of South Vietnam is the political arm of 
the people’s movement, maintained that Thailand 
is an ’’out and out U.S. imperialist colony of a 
new kind,” To deal with this situation the TPF 
and the TCP resolved to "lead the people to wage 
armed struggle, to mobilize the masses of the 
peasants and finally seize power in the country.” 

At this point the excuse offered by the Thai 
and U.S. governments for military activity against 
the peasant uprising was that they were being 
manipulated by outside communist influence -- 
anything to avoid admitting the existence of a 
people's movement waged on their own behalf to 
take control of their own lives . 

Meanwhile the struggle goes on, Thai mili- 
tary sources have reported that the number of 
armed insurgents has grown ”15 to 20% n over the 
past year. The guerrillas in Thailand are grouped 
in three areas and, in the past, have operated 
independent of each other. But U S. analysts quo- 
ted in the New York Times report an increased 
liaison between the Meo hill tribesmen and the Lao 
of the northeast lowlands. 

The Meo tribesmen, who number about 3,000 
armed guerrillas and are led by Thais and ethnic 
Chinese born in Thailand, are considered the most 
serious threat at the moment. Their arms, which 
include rocket launchers, mortars and plastic mines 
undetectable by mine sweepers, plus the fact that 
they are supported by thousands of villagers in 
the northern highlands, makes them the most dan- 
gerous insurgents according to one U.S. diplomat. 

But U-S. observers seem to think that the Lao 
areas of the northeast are the most volatile in 
terms of a long-range threat. In the south, near 
the Malaysian border, guerrillas reportedly number 
about 500 and have become increasingly active in 
recent months . 

Throughout the country, guerrillas have taken 
a s teady t o ll of government troops during the last 
(-449) July 12, 1972 more.. 


three years. According to statistics made avail- 
able by diplomatic sources the government has lost 
about 1500 troops during tins period and has had 
about 2000 wounded, At the same time, according 
to these same statistics, only about one fourth that 
number of guerrillas have been killed or wounded 

At the same time, U.S. troops and equipment 
continue to flow into Thailand. The similarities 
between U.S. involvement in Vietnam ten years ago 
and U.S. involvement in Thailand now are striking 
The possibliljty that Nixon may end the war in 
Vietnam by moving it to Thailand becomes more real 
every day. 
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NIXON PAYS ANOTHER VISIT TO CREDIBILITY GAP: 

THE CASE OF 15 , 000 DISAPPEARING FRENCHMEN 

LIBERATION News Service 

[Editor's note: President Nixon's speeches 

on Vietnam are usually laced with misinformation 
and outright lies . But a lot of times * if you 
don't have the facts available * it's hard to pin 
dew n his fa Ise ho o ds , 

A good case in point was his assertion in a 
June 29 press conference that 15*000 French prison- 
ers of war (POWs) were never accounted for after the 
French withdrew their troops from Indochina in 1954 . 
Like many of his argu/nents about the POWs* he 
brought this up merely as a way of scaring people 
into believing that American POWs held in North 
Vietnam (actually fewer than 400 in number) are 
suffering and in mortal danger and that nothing 
short of unlimited bombing of North Vietnam will 
save them . Also like many of his arguments about 
the POWs* this statement bears almost no relation 
to the facts . 

The following article* researched and written 
by people at the Indochina Resource Center (1322 
18th St,* NW* Washington* D.C, 20036) carefully 
refutes Nixon's statement* backing up its argu- 
ments with facts* something which Nixon naturally 
avoids . ] 

WASHINGTON (LNS) J In his June 29 press 
conference, President Nixon insisted that the North 
Vietnamese must return all American POWs and 
account for all Missing In Action (MIAs) before 
the U.S. will stop its military activities in Indo- 
china and withdraw all U S forces. 

He said that the U.S must continue the 
bombing and other military activities to give the 
Vietnamese an ’’incentive to return our POWs rather 
than not account for them, as was the case when 
the French got out of Vietnam m 1954 and 15.000 
French were never accounted for after that.” 

In the same vein, Senator Hugh Scott, in a 
letter circulated June i. 19/2, stated that, "Of 
36,709 French POWs and MI As, on ly 10,754 were ever 
released. Hanoi never accounted for the rest ’’ 

(his emphasis) 

The President ’o and Senator Scott's reference 
to the return of French POWs in t lie First Indochina 
War is a false one. Francois Bujon de L'Estang, 

First Secretary of the French Embassy in Washington, 


wrote in a i otter to the in.de? h;.n? Re: to ..e 
Center on June 15, 
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official French sources v t -heir Washington Embassy 
told the indochina Resource Center a T o r ai 

of about 16,000 French POWs were released by ^he 
Viet Minh during the period 194 6 -1 More signi- 
ficantly, they point o'J that it is highly decep- 
tive to lump POWs and M. As cogethe v *.r«. the way 
Senator Scott did Many of the MIA? died unnoticed 
in the jungle and could ne./er have bf-"n known to 
the Viet .Minh. Others, V j. e + n ame c e a~ d o < he i i o cal 
peoples lighting for the French, simply deserted 
and retreated quietly to their home , i *. 'age?. 

It is believed that the Democrat L c Republic 
of Vietnam (North Vietnam) may no*, have ;rned 
up to 1,000 French Uhl an PO W s Mo :> t o f these w ere 

Foreign Legionnaires ol German or Ea=t European 
background that the North Vietnamese chose i o send 
directly back to their countries O^he^s were 
Algerians who chose to study guerrilla warfare 
with the Viet Minh and then slip back into their 
own country to participate in the developing 
struggle against the French. 

Since neither of these special situations 
app lies to Arne r i c an s er v i c e men now being held, the 
First Indochina War precedent hardly seems 
support the President’s and Senator 5cot~‘s posi- 
tion. And according to the first interim Report 
prepared by the Internationa). Com re* Commission 
(an agency set up by the Geneva Conference in 1954 
to supervise the agreements that brought on end to 
the fighting), the Viet Minh in 1951, having drawn 
up an official list of PCrts , agreed to exchange 
prisoners with the French, even though the French 
had not yet drawn up a similar list Indeed on the 
subject of exchange of POWs. the DRV emerges from 
the earlier diplomatic record as responsible open 
and honest 

The Congressional Research 3ex.-i.ee report on 
which Senator Scott based his lei-er ai.>o quotes 
various Western guesses on how many French Union 
POWs died m prison. It is quite mw chat condi- 
tions in such jungle areas were bad. and T he oie^tai- 
ity rate, espe* rally from malaria. < raided, the 
rate was high for Viet Minh guerrilla^ too. By 
all accounts the conditions at prisor:, and detention 
camps run by t lie French wove equally bad, although 
no reliable figures are available here Ollier. 

At any iab- j.z this situation ve lives to the 
present, it is generally accepted i h a l Arne r \ i an 
POWs m the North are not in jungle locations and 
by most accounts are receiving foud , »lc T h.«ng. 
housing, and medical care a** h*„*.r on j par with 
the millions cr hard -pres zed Vic T n r-ncsv i -'Cind rhem 
Cond i t i on s to r 1 1 1 e much mv ■ i e - n umu a r o ■: Arne r i c ins 
held in the South are probably Favorable. -;nce 

again comparable to rhe fate ci thoco s round them. 
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Finally, when talking about POUs we should 
remember that the Provisional Re\ oiut * ona/y Go*. e:n- 
ment of South Vietnam (PRG) is likely ro take o 
stiff position itself on release of ail PuiV? held 
by the Saigon government, including pox.;, ticai 
prisoners. If U S. officials demand an .accounting 
for all American MIAs, are they in turn p,ep, ; reu 
or capable of accounting for all V^inamese r uissing' 7 
When Nixon asks for an accounting of POV-? who 
died in captivity, is he also ready ro ac.u.'nl tor 
all the Vietnamese who have died ai the nur .dieus of 
jails that now exist in South Vietnam' 

-30- 

[Note to editors: for additional uifcnwjton 

on the POW question, see packet #406, January i 5 . ] 

PROTEST FORCES FRENCH TO HALT NUCLEAR r l ES To 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- As a result of mternat • ona.< 
pressure, the French government announced July 3 
that it tentatively suspended all remaining nuclear 
tests in this year’s series For the pas? five 
years, France has been executing nuclear Te.'U over 
Mururoa, a South Pacific atoll. 

Countries of the South Pacific have felt 
endangered And with good reason. 

When the U.S was conducting frequent surface 
nuclear tests during the fifties, the Atomic Energy 
Commission (AEC) blithely declared that rive 
resulting radiation was "harmless."- The> seated 
that none of it would enter the immediate environ- 
ment or the food chain until much later, when it 
would be weak and widely dispersed 

As it turned out, these assurances were loosed 
mostly on ignorance Air currents kept the radio- 
active particles circulating largely over the north 
temperate zones and rain storms (to the surprise 
of AEC "experts") sucked them cut of the strato- 
sphere and sumped them back to earth. 

Still, the AEC insisted the radiation wasn't 
dangerous But other scientists didn't agree. 

One scientist, Dr. Sternglass, estimated that 
as many, as 400,000 infant and fetal deaths had been 
caused by radiation from the tests. Another scient- 
ist was assigned by the AEC to disprove these 
findings. He came up with a figure that was signi- 
ficantly less, but hardly reassuring -- 4,000 infant 
and fetal deaths. The AEC disclaimed both the study 
and its author. 

Neither study attempted to estimate more long 
term damage -- for instance the mciden e of 
leukemia in children who have grown up drinking 
Strontium 90 in their milk and with Iodine i3 r > 

(which is radioactive) embedded m the,.), thaim 
glands 

People living m the Pacific nations <; • o sen 
to France's testing ground didn't want t, be the 
guinea pigs for discovering the answer .•> c- * . h 
questions . 

Protest came from the Auitrai i.m v.j,d New 
Zealand governments, citizens and uni on. u:>,kvw>;- 
ers, airport workers and postal workers ho.,-, bo y 

c otted French trade The most s e r : o ps_ .. amo _ 
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from the Peruvian government who threatened to 
sever diplomatic relations 
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[Xctc to editors: for further information on the 

French nuclear tests , see article in the last 
packet, #448.] 
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HUNDREDS ARRESTED AS ARGENTINE 
JUNTA "CELEBRATES" SIXTH ANNIVERSARY 


TUCUMAN , Argentina (LNSJ --The first week in 
July saw a series of violent confrontations between 
government troops and demonstrators protesting the 
six -year- old Argentine military regime of General 
Alejandro Lanusse 

One person was killed and more than 700 people 
were arrested in Tucuman, the site of some of the 
most severe disruptions Jn addition to protesting 
the sixth anniversary of the junta the Tucuman dem- 
onstrators directed their protests against a new 
agreement between U S. -owned Cities Service Corp, 
an oil company, and the Agua de Dionisio Mineral 
Deposits (YMAD ) owned by the University of Tucuman 
(UNT) and the Province of Catamarca. 

The agreement involves the development of the 
mineral deposits of an enormously rich area of North- 
ern Argentina- -deposits of manganese, gold, silvei, 
copper, and molybdenum have been verified already. 
Reports indicate that nearly 80% of the earnings 
of these deposits would return to Cities Service 
m the form of rent arid interest on loans for the 
development . 

The hostility to the Cities Service deal in 
Tucuman represent a common sentiment among Argen- 
tinians who must stand by as more and more of the 
economy is handed over to foreign investors by the 
present regime. The result of these economic pol- 
icies has been an inflationary spiral which forced 
prices up 40% last year as well as severe unempoly- 
ment and- a decline m the monetary reserve of $800 
million in the past 15 months 

Argentina comes m a close second after Brazil 
as a target for U.S and other investors in Latin 
America US. manu factors expect to sank at least 
$150 million into Argentina this year. Ford is com- 
pleting a $25 million plant near Buenos Aires; Dow 
Chemical is planning a $120 million ethelyne complex 
in Bahia Blanca and U-S oil companies foresee 
spending more than $111 million to explore oil de- 
pos its. 

As the chief economist for ESSO Argentina put 
it, "You would think there was some kind of golden 
glow over Argentina now There never were any basic 
structural deficiencies m Argent in' s economy The 
missing ingredient was stability, and now the gov- 
ernment seems to have found the path " 


The Argentinians pay a pretty price for that 
s tabi li ty - - labor unions and other political groups 
have been squelched. There are thousands of people 
i.n j.ai I , and many incidents of torture and assasm- 

Co nti n ued on page 9 
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PEOPLE FIGHT CONSTRUCTION OF NEW MEXICO 
POWER PLANT: 

CHI CANO COMMUNITY FEARS POLLUTION, EXPLO^ ' GN 


LAS VEGAS, New Mexico ( LNS ) - - ••Hie dr, ugor : 
terrible, fantastic. That thing is sirring or 4 he 
edge of a hill, 400,000 gallons. If it gees, \r 
will spill right into the communi tv - - ho:nc-, . s-"b.>ols 
r . The danger, the disregard for prop«cs 1 j. , 
is so flagrant,” said District Attorney O'TiO Ido 
"Tiny" Martinez. 

The Public Service Company (T SC) oi \ : cw M- \ 
ico decided to build a $2.5 mi 11 ion power p.’au* 
in Las Vegas and on the highest hill chore thcv 
have constructed a 400,000 gallon tank to store 
fuel oil they need to run their generators, the 
people living on the slopes and bus." ot fh^ b ». 4 l ■ - 
less than one block from the + nnk-- are Chi. ; nc- 
and most of them are poor 

People in the area are concerned that* the- 
tank may explode. In fact, tanks such as those 
have exploded before In the Chicago area, a tank 
field blew up in 1955 and destroyed an entire 
neighboring community It burned for weeks, and 
many people were killed 

More than 2000 people in Las Vegas signed pe- 
titions protesting the plant which in adult. on 
to the fuel tank danger, will pollute the ;aea, 

After their appeals were ignored by the city coun- 
cil and PSC moved air e ad with its plans, mote than 
300 people took to the hill ar.d blocked construc- 
tion Some people stayed night and day, : iving in 
tents on the access road- Barricades were e reeved 
and construction was blocked for 13 days. 

On June 5, PSC sent a squad of 50 men 4 c; the 
area^ claiming that they were workers sent up to 
put up a fence. When they arrived with pipes in 
their hands, shouting racist msulrs and oihei 
provocations, it was clear that the> weie hired to 
break through the barricades and fe^n people to 
leave. After violence erupted*-- three * 'workers" 
were slightly wounded by gunfire-- so'-r- -md local 
police cleared everyone from the hill Under guild 
by police and rent-a-cops PSC went ah ,: id wuh om 
pleting construction of the tank and gene rat n 

Seventeen people, most of them at the 

base of the hill, filed a "class act] on" su.-t ag- 
ainst PSC. They claimed that 1: ‘*e won: , pol- 

lute the area, endanger the lives or hm people, 
and that it would violate the city's zoning laws 
which should have prohibited it. in the i 1 »s t place 
D.A. Martinez fought the case on hob nit oi the 
people in a trial which ended June 7 3 As cf y'*r. 
Judge Jose Angel has not made any dn > * • on 

Juri ng the t r i a 1 , Dr W 1 1) * a ip S an < i > c f o me " 

city councilman who headed the committee win cn neg- 
otiated PSCs franchise in Las Vegas, [ (u r . f; t.i 
that PSC had lied He said that rep^e : c » - 1 a r i. ves c*‘ 
PSC assured him that the company had no mroii’u. 
of building a power plant in Las V'-ges EEC boo 
also said it was going to run the p ruo 'm. na’.io- 
al gas, which poJliUcs 1 -jss Thar. r b.c Oi ( t i ' c *. ob- 
viously intend to use now that cbo> r u-.k ha- been 
built PSC said it was building th .* pi,.- nr t se r- v: 




« -’S v'tM.pus but tin* city's peak demand of 10 million 
w a l t s is adequate c->nvcred by its ability to 
ynu Cv 30 million watts Besides polluting the 
area, the p ] am will net create one single job in 
has Vegas- even the watchmen will be hired from 
an A 1 b uq uc tq uc firm 

Some oi the people who participated in the 
demons t rat i on on the lull have formed an organiza- 
'i on called "I a Familiu" to continue the struggle 
against PSC. ihev have opened a headquarters and 
started a community newspaper. 

Meanwhile, PSC, guarded by state and local po~ 

1 l c. e , ’ s c n mp i e t i r,g its mons ter on the hill, 
ii has put j 00, 000 gallons o± oil into the tank, 
hanging over the heads of the people. 

(Thanks to E J. Criio del Norte) 
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0 BELOVED VIETNAM, RAISE UP' 

By Nguyen Thai- Binh 

(Editor's Note: The following poem was written 
this past winter in Seattle by Nguyen Thai- Binh, 
a Vietnamese student studying in the U.S. Binh 
was killed in Saigon July 2 after attempting to 
hijack a Pan An 747 to Hanoi in retaliation for 
U . S . bombing of the North. 

Binh, whose name means peace, was active in 
anti-war work throughout his four year stay in the 
U.S. In a letter sent just before his death to the 
Indochina Resource Center in Washington and address- 
ed to tlie "Peace and Justice Loving People in the 
IVor 1 dV , Bi nh w rote* 

"I know my voice for peace cannot be heard, 
cannot defer the roared sound of B-52's, of the 
U.S. bombings unless I take this dramatic action. 

Tins struggle is full of hardship However, my 
only bomb is my human heart which can explode to 
call for love, faith and hope, to wake up the con- 
science of the Vietnamese's enemies,") 

At night the snow covers the road 
And freezes my soul. 

In the winter in a remote country 
My wandering body cries 

0 beloved native country 

In my heart forever remains this oath: 

"My young body, to save my fatherland, 

1 willingly shall sacrifice it immediately". 

when tiie aggressors example our land 
With their greedy heels, 

We take our weapons 

To struggle together the decisive fight 
The road we walk on 

Le ads us to peace, heroism and honour, 

We descendants of Lac Long, 

Young brothers freshly soaked by the rays of the sun, 
We a re de te rm i no J to b re ak the ch ai ns 

We Vietnamese youth 
To save our homeland 
Raise our vcj ce 
To expel the invaders 

And de fq.at _th e m e r ee nar i cs till the last 

ews So r 1 ce ( * 449 ) July 1 2 , 19 72 more 
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0 beloved Vietnam, 

Eternal image 

Shining like the bright morning sun. 

Your future surges forth 
To reaffirm itself 

- - 30 ” 
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"YOU WORRY ABOUT YOUR MANHOOD"; 

"OK GEORGE, LAUGH AND ABSTAIN" 

LIBERATION News Service 

( Editor 1 s >\o f e : Th e fo •' l :/J ing story describes 
one woman's rising anger and frustration as she 
deals with her husband 1 s insensitivity to birth 
control prob lems y I* is written by Sena Corea, an 
editor and writer with the Holyoke Daily Trans- 
cript in Holyoke, Mass , and first appeared on the 
Op Ed page of the Hew York Times,) 

HOLYOKE, Mass (LNS)--Anna looked at George 
across the breakfast table knowing she was sup* 
posed to be understanding and wondering why she 
felt only anger 

"Why are you looking at me like that 7 " George 
asked Having confessed his fears about vasectomy 
and loss of manhood, he expected support from his 
wife, and he was shaken by the host i 1 e . s tare , 

"I don't know exactly why," she said "I 
guess I wonder just where that leaves us--back 
with me 7 " 

"Well, Anna, I never . " 

Anna wasn't listening Examining the reasons 
for her anger, she found theni all rising to the 
surface at once 

She remembe v ed tlfat short tune between the 
pill and the IUD when George didn't want to use? 
a condom fVIt just isn't fun that, way") and then 
the pregnancy and the humiliation of a saline 
abortion performed by a male Ji arrdresser a friend 
had told them about in pre New York days. 

The pill had been first, she remembered, and 
the chemistry of her body was upset She had been 
depressed often for no apparent reason and she 
cried on the slightest cues She worried about 
cancer About blood clots 

George had been understanding at first, but 
then simply impatient 

Life was not worth lining like that, she 
decided, and so ^he'd had an IUD put in She 
thought it would be a simple procedure and had 
gone to the doctor aione The male doctor had 
been patronizing, treating her like a simple- 
minded little gur] k and the? had made he? angry 

She had got angrier, ] y l ng on the t ab 1 c w l th 
a clamp on her whi le the doctor wandered into other 
rooms looking for somethi.ng he'd forgotten Th*- 
pain was intense and she had wanted to no 1 i f hc 
doctor to stop; she would never have agreed to 
this if she'd known how bad it would be 

Pale and in pain, she had gut up from the 
table and thought.-,^ would faint She _ouldn’t 
drive home She had » ailed George to c'flne and 


pick her up and blood cun side waiting for him so 
she c Ou J d c. i y in pea - e 

Then the fir^t few months, aware of that 
strange thing i n c i Jc her and not really sure how it 
worked she was afraid to stretch, afraid to curl 
up into a ball at nigh* sleeping, afraid that that 
thing would become imbedded in her 

After eight months, it became dislodged, lost 
inside her She'd had to go to* the hospital, have 
a spinal, have the thing taken out 

But. tin 1 UU would only have been good for a 
year or so anyway and then- -the same old problem 
Anna had asked George what he thought they should 
do then, but he'd just, laughed and said, "Abstain " 

So Anna got a diaphragm This tinie she went to 
a woman doctor (There weren't too many around so 
Anna had to make an hour' c drive two towns away ) 

She felt much more comfortable with the woman but, 
as always, she felt vaguely humiliated as she learn- 
ed h ow to insert t h « s latest device 

Then deciding that they definitely didn't want 
any more children, they had agreed that Anna would 
have her tubes tied The hospital told her that 
according to its chart she hadn*t had enough children 
for her age group and so did not qualify for 
s ten li zati on 

So it came down to a vasectomy for George 

He'd been reading up on 1 1 for months, with the 
understanding that whenever he was ready, he would 
have the operation-* a relatively simple one for a 
man, done m a doctor's office 

But this morning, after mulling over an article 
he’d read in the New York Times on the psychological 
problems some men have had after vasectomies, George 
was worried about his manhood 

Anna looked at George again 

"You worry about your manhood which, you've 
decided, depends on your ability to produce children," 
she said. "So of course, we must not tamper with 
your precious manhood " 

She leaned forward, eyes flashing, furious 
"So let's go back to tampenng with my not-so- 
precious womanhood That's something we've never 
even discussed before, never considered important " 

George looked bew • lde red "Anna. I know you’ve 
Jborne the brunt r hts, but believe me, I never 
wanted " 

"It’b nor you v problem," Anna snapped "That’s 
wha T you believe You say we both have to worry 
ab «? u t it b u * you don * t really belie ve that 

"II I gc i pregnat again, you assume it will 
be only my ■ i te that w i 1 1 radically change You 
assume that l w * 1 j quit* the job 1 love and take care 
of the baby and you will pay the baby bills, yes, 
and play with Hu- baby uftc* dinner and maybe change 
a diaper now and then, hut you will keep your job. 

"Well maybe ’b uo are assumptions you shouldn’t 
be making." Am* » mn T mat'd "Maybe l won't just 
meekly change my whole life without making any 
demands on \<.m " 
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’’What’s the matter with you 9 ” George asked 
’’What 1 s happening to you 9 ” 

”lf you had to worry about this, it you couldn't 
just leave the problem and the pain to me at) the 
time, you’d demand that scientists come up with a 
humane method of birth control But no iou're too 
busy. You’re too busy going to the moon and build- 
ing space shuttles and SST*s and inventing auto- 
matic toothpaste dispensers and hot shaving 
lather J" 

"It’s not me inventing those things, Anna/' 
Qebrge said ”Be reasonable ” 

"Ok, George You laughed and said ‘Abstain 
OK Laugh and abstain ” 

Anna left the room. 

• AO - 


MICHIGAN PRISONERS ORGANIZE LABOR UNION 

liberation Ne^* service 

( Edi t or 1 a N ote : i 'a t he L as t couple uf yi ar*s 
the conditions m US prisons has been a wide ly 
•discussed issue And eve^i prison aaih-^ritie^ hao-e 
freely admitted that the penal system here needs 
con up-dating ■ at the very Least j to bring conditions 
into this century . 

However y prison officials have n^t matched 
their words with actions and the "reforms" have 
been token changes that most prisoners only exper- 
ience when "outsiders" ' especiai iy media people j 
come inside to visit 

As a result y prisoners have realized that if 
the situation is going to change y they themselves 
xrru& t apply the pressure by bringing issues to 
public attention through m-prison organization and 
action . The following is the story of one action 
going on by the Prison Labor Movement at -Jacko on 
and Marquette State Prisons in Michigan / 

A * 

DETROIT (LNSj - In an attempt to become the 
first officially established pr isoners ' labor union 
in the history of the United States > inmate* at 
Michigan’s Jackson and Marquette State Pnsons have 
recently presented their case before the Michigan 
Employment Relation* Commit on (MERCj, asking tor 
recognition as a labor union 

The Prisoners Labor Union (.PLUj movement in 
Michigan is following precedents 3 e t by minute* 
m New York, California and Pennsylvania; however 
none of the unions in those states nave ueen 
officially recognized and aren't lxkeiy to be 
recognized before the MERC decision i* handed down 

According to various PLU document*, inmate* 
feel that they are entitled to unionization be- 
cause they are workers for the Department ot Cor- 
rections, and that ’’prison labor i* part of labor 
in general and consequent 1> pair or the general 
economy.” Union leader* estimate that the state 
makes about $, 1 UU mi li ion a year on pn*on labor 
which produces everything from ofiice furniture to 
state highway signs 

In retuin tor their work inmate* receive 10 
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to o5 ce^’t a !.u -n eight hour day, with no work- 
men ’ 3 coiiij'cn nation pi<u icletl ten on -the -job injuries. 
Lacrv Innnur, attorney fur tile prisoners' union 
Movement , points out that the labor force of 13,000 
m M lull it; an piiious competes with labor on the out- 
ride, undercutting wages and adding to the unem- 
ploy merit rate 

t-iir-jn offlcmii have done their be = t to dis- 
cout ,.ge till- y i jOj) labor uiuon movement by punish- 
ing pn jjne/j oympaUu. c t c tu the union drive with 
i solat ivi . aibi udiy tiansfexs and denial of visitor 
Mu a resent iy , in amove abruptly following 
an huui run; / ad . o nuei v tew with prison organizers, 
union icade i i ; i v Hurston was shipped from 
J ackii/ii Pd s .»a to M.ii . ilio 1 1 e at 3.00 am The 
atficiai re.isua given was "overcrowding" at Jackson. 

Prisoners at Marquette and Jackson have re- 
sponded by flung a class action suit with the Fed- 
eral District Court charging the Michigan Depart- 
men i ot Correct 1 on* with ’’unfair iaoor practices 
because of the cUscx inunatoTy actions leveled against 
labor leader* j n prisons 


Inmates have deliberately decentralized lead- 
ership to prevent such tactics from breaking the 
back of the union struggle. They have established 
a twelve man Prisoner’s Labor Union Committee in 
Jackson to coordinate organizing efforts, handle 
public relations and compose the necessary documents 
tor the union- 


The Prisoner’s Labor Union movement, besides 
carrying out its own actions inside the prisons, 
has asked for an outside support campaign that 
will reach masse* of people These activities will 
be coordinated through the Prisoners Solidarity 
Committee which ha* been m contact with the pris- 
oners since the beginning of their organizing efforts* 


According to PLU Committee member Charles 
Thompson, prisoners have been united by the union- 
bust rng activities of the prison officials and 
have overcome some of the racial and ethnic div- 
isions that have divided piioners at Jackson m the 
past Union leader Leon Morgan indicated that the 
prisoners do not intend to "si t around and wait for 
the next blow to tall” but if their union is not 
authorized *oon, they will be forced to take ’’dras- 
tic action” which could involve a general strike. 


The Prisoners Solidarity Committee can be 
reached at 2S1S Woodwax d Avenue, Detroit .» Michigan 
48201 -- ( 315 ! 902-4979 
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”It you think by hanging us you can stamp out the 
labor movement the movement from which the down- 
trodden millions, the millions who toil in want 
and’ misery expect salvation, if this is your 
opinion, then hang us.' 

"lloic >ou uiii iicud upon a spaik, but there and. 
there, behind you and in front of you, and every- 
where, flames w ii bia.,e up It is a subterranean 
lire You cannot put it out ” 

August Spin*, before being sentenced to death 
.11 the eight hour day fiame-up m Chicago, 1886. 
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"A POWER TO SUFFOCATE JOT. U r .j CA 
SUPREME CGURT CLONES bf m V..'-: Aj- * ir 

LI BE RATI ji; rv»" . 

U C : Mr % t £*e ■’ ii'iS’r-J-* ww ; -u i. w.v t ; ^■s-rcm-' 
Court new to be In : ahneo. 

"A: 1 feel at lie ; - ... : w t ' • w - Court 

is as balanced .7,.? x Avsw . * r ' ■ •• v ' • V '•*> 
moke it.” 

There was u '' i ge >■ 1 : A - ■ ■ wywd; vuic.-'j 

and a seif-effo cin [} si d. k w* • 
swered the preso or - /Ywv/wv ww.vTf.w or hr. 

YMSH I NGTOi (luS)— ;-i tor , < vy 

which it ruled cn 6 s ca . . ^ : . • u. r-i«- « • c - ; r i: put 

its black rcb^s c.wo> u * : C • i A.- i i*. h 

reason to smile. A majority * r t... * - v-uc i s i ons , 

from the rights of ce fen- or L .-su- 1 * - 1 w r ■ recipients 
to shopping center ] to I* 1 e I. i i . * ,• ; ; p 1 i.'/wi. i. w. 

"tti xon Court" stamp. Nor ? 1 i • ! : /a ic <; ; • / sleeo 
over the last two dec is :<*»:=; 1 s ; *ob .j / too court 
before it closed sh.'j or, •• me . 

Tii e first d^ci » c-. a: j \\ .,v ;■ 1 . a-.q ear 

to be an exception sir.cw . » I '/ to . nr -jni.-i^ri 
(the five holdovers rror; L..~ • rr cu.ir. v^r.njs 

the four Nixon appointee^ — -ri;.- mi coses 

voted together 82% Aw G i « • A • • * o.-tirt 
abolished capital run i shi or. . 

There was rejoicing - r -l.i r all over the 
country. Ernest Lee nernr, o;, . c :.. r»; 1 ... N-. :..i- 
ville, Tennessee, said tne ru;i:. ; . cl, the 

poor ana the black men. ‘Aw. * r.n . Sty nn^n t n* 

made for the rich man; i J .« : - . . .*.■■ .nr -rnr , 

the blacks, and the i r< n . .' 

11 1 1 ve been thinking r . n _ <’ .. .t.i v-r •- lo 'f; 
time, 11 said Lucius TciCusr;.. • r. sr . nn. or. 
death row in Georgia for b r c .c»n>. ! can 

th i nk about 1 i fe . 1 1 

The question is vs.at nin«'i of ] i f end -here 

will i t be s pent • 

Governors and !i i gri state ••fi; rials responded 
to the decision by nakir.c sure uin sen -s v/ere 
put on tiie people suorknk, mc’/ed cut c.f tnn shadow 
of the electric Ci.air or y<-.- . i r. r/.ar.y states 

officials said that as r re r. u • t s f t h d . c i ; on 
the states will be makin;. it rvc.i r.orc difficult, 

1 f not i mpos s i b 1 e , fo r peop : e g : vc n 1 i v : i np r i s on- 
men t to obtain parole. 

Governor Preston oidt.i of To:;..; raid in. a t a 
bill would be presented to - stetw 1 o* ■ I r 1 a to re to 
pass a mandatory life imprisonment for certain 
crimes, barring any parole. 

M We wi i l iiavt. to \-i -• ..o mir .» L<. Lot- > and 

perhaps make life i mp r i son, t moliy :nc.n lif-/ 1 
said Ercndan Gy an, r L . L uin 'irenit At l zeroes. .1 
the s ame t i me , too < i 1 i n ' w . e nr. to p r s s a . 1 n i . -e r gc n r.y 
legislation to keep y j b pjr.rm <::.'r- -b with murder 
from being freed ai; tone L; i c; 11 n ii oy Ln. ruling. 

Fur the rr.iu re, d,... . : .. ' l c :• 

abolish capital pur. in.«- ^ w; it 

should be abolished, L.ioi* Is t i . 1 * n c. : -n.ee 

that state 1 eg i s 1 r. tuiw. - i.l A to' '•ere 

v*c. 


exceptions to the abolition. 

Potter Stewart felt that the death penalty 
should be abolished because it 'was “so wantonly and 
freak i silly imposed. These death sentences are cruel 
and unusual in the same way that being struck by 
lightning is cruel and unusual." Stewart objected 
to the fart that the crimes warranting the death 
penalty varied so widely from jury to jury and 
state to s Late . 

Consequently Chief Justice Warren Burger, a 
Nixon appointee, who naturally voted to retain the 
death penalty, suggested two remedies to this problem. 
Either a state legislature could pass laws sug- 
gesting for which crimes a judge or jury cou 1 d 
impose the death penalty, or pass laws imposing 
death for certain crimes, like murder of a police- 
man or a prisci. guard. 

The day following the court's ruling. Represen- 
tative Louis F* . Wyman proposed an amendment in 
Congress which would allow the death penalty for 
murder and treason. Later that night, President 
Nixon suggested that the dea th penalty be retained 
for kidnapping and hijacking. He added (at the 
same time as ids . bombers flew over Indochina) that 
"it is my view that any punishment is cruel and 
inhuman which takes the life of man or woman." 


f, We do not question the significance of free 
speech _, press or assemble to the country's welfare 
hut . . . " 

- -Justice Byron //trite in the majority 
opinion on subpoenaing of newspeople in front 
of grand juries. 

There was no mistaking the Nixon Court stamp 
on the second decision, uy the now familiar five to 
four vote it was ruled that reporters have no 
right to refuse to tell grand juries the names of 
ccnf i de:.t i a ; sources or Information given to them 
in confidence. A number of newspeople feel this 
would make journalists the investigative arm of the 
government . 

But Justice ,'hite, writing the court majority 
opinion, charged that "he cannot accept the 
argument that public interest in possible future 
news about crime from undisclosed, unverified 
sources must take precedence over the public interest 
i r. pursuing and prosecuting crirns reported to the 
press 

It's clear at whom this decision was aimed. 

In a great nunber of cases, reporters on establish- 
ment newspapers act as the mouthpiece of the gov- 
ernment. The most obvious examples are people like 
Pentagon cor respondents who just publish Pentagon 
r ; re :> s releases or Paigon cor respondents who take the 
government's imaginary aeatn totals as gospel 
truth. 

Exceptions to the ru!e--for example the report- 
ers who refused to talk to grand juries --are very 
f and far Lct .w-cn. (To get on idea of how many 
> one . issued :o newsmen , the New York Times 

noted l .at i,. tne first two years of the Nixon 
administration 12A were served on NBC and CBS, 30 
on the Chicago Sun-Times and Daily News and that one 
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Sun-Times reporter got li in 1 8 months They dicin'? 
mention how many the New York Times go* ) 

Justice White said in his decision rh.jt "f.rr 
and effective law enforcement aimed at providing 
security for the person and property of the ind - 
vidual is a fundamental function of government , and 
the grand jury plays an important, cons r i tu t 1 oria 1 1 y 
mandated role in this process 11 

It is interesting to note thoL i • *o of the 
three reporters whose cases were being rued on by 
the court~“Earl Caldwell of the New York Times and 
Paul Pappas of WTEV-TV in New Bedford, Mass — 
were both subpoenaed by grand juries i nves t i gat : ng 
the Black Panther Party. Similarly, other repo rets 
who will be effected by this decision have been 
subpoenaed for equally politica 1 cases-“ T orn Hi ,! e r * 
for the Tucson Grand Jury looking irwo the activities 
of activists in Los Angeles and Tucson, the Village 
Voice for the case of seven men indicted tor a 
prison rebellion, and Mark Knopps for the bombing 
of the Army Mathematics Building in Madison, 

It is clear that this decision is aimed at those 
reporters and , in Justice White's words, "pamphle- 
teers 11 and "lecturers" who are sympathetic to 
the views of the people being investigated by the 
grand jury. And despite continuing reference to 
"criminals" in statements by the court, the Nixon 
administration has used grand juries largely as a 
mechanism for investigating and intimidating 
political ac t i v i s ts for instance grand juries have 
recently begun investigations of the Vietnam Ve- 
terans Against the War and U S. supporters of the 
Irish Republican Army. 

Justice William 0. Douglas, the most cons ; s- 
tent liberal voice in all 66 decisions said: 

"Forcing a reporter before a grand juty will 
have two retarding effects on the ear and the 
pen of the press. Fear of exposure will cause dis- 
sidents to communicate less openiy to trusted 
reporters. And fear of accountability will cause 
editors and critics to write with more restrained 
pens . 

"The intrusion of government into this domain 
is symptomatic of the disease of this society. 

As the years pass the power* of government becomes 
more and more pervasive. It is a power to suffocate 
both people and causes." 

’-30 — 

Toiling millions now ate waking 
See them marching on 
All the tyrants now are shaking 
Ere their power's gone 

Storm the fort, ye Knights of Labor 
Battle for your cause: 

Equal rights for every neighbor 
Down with tyrant laws. 

-- song of the Knights o' Labor, a Libor an -or. 
the late nineteenth century 

Art*******:***-**-*-**: . <• . .-K. • • • • > < 

Don't forget to pay your July bi • 1 and we *rr. L 
forget to send you the packet 
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'• u to editors - See packet v436 for background 
on ‘du. pi i : on work stoppage.) 

IWLMik COLLIN’S SENTENCE EXTENDED 

;■ oi.i owing prison work stoppage 

'I LX Ak KAN A, 'C\aS .INS ) — Walter Collins, a black 
draft resistor, had his sentence extended by five 
months because he made a speech during a work stop- 
p a g o u r. t 1 : c* i c d e i j i pi i s on here in Ap r j. 1 

P» iSon o f t i c a i - took away i5 7 days cf freedom 
Ck>l L. ns had earned by good behavior and by working 
m thu pnsnn oft ice I he charge against him was "en- 
gaging ..o or encouraging a group demonstration " 

All t ! . e olliei men accused of taking a leading 
part in the strike have been moved to other prisons. 

The speech fox which Collins was punished was 
made on the second day of the rhree-uay work stop- 
page Ninety percent of the 550 black, white and 
clucano inmates took part in the work strike and 
engaged in a hunger strike as well 

Collins talked about the special problems of 
black men m the prison. He demanded changes to re- 
move these problems and also asked for removal of 
the supervisor of educucat ion , whom he described as 
"contemptuous of black people " 

Collins said that he was told by prison officals 
"that my speech was the most inflammatory speech 
made during the strike; that my speech degraded the 
U S. government and the prison staff." 

Collins has been in jail for 19 months for re- 
fusing to be drafted by an all-white draft board in 
New Orleans. He was given five five-year sentences 
to be served at the same time. 

lie would have been eligible for release after 
serving 44 months if his "good time" had not been 
taken away The penalty means that Ire will have to 
serve more than 49 months unless freed' on parole. 

Collins application for parole was reviewed by 
a black member of the U S Parole Board in late June. 
The board member told Collins he was "sorry that you 
ace angry." 

Collins commented: "Perhaps lie thinks that I 
should enjoy being the victim of American racism and 
judicial repression. Perhaps I should be happy with 
dwelling i n an institution noted for its racism and 
madness, its destructiveness to people's psyches, 
and its many inhuman is ms " 

But, as i told the parole board representative, 

I came acre angry, l will leave here angry, and I 
v;i -1 be angry as long as this country exists in its 
present form " 

Robert A Sedler, William li. Allison Jr., and 
benjamin E Smith, attorneys for Collins, plan to 
challenge his punishment m the courts They say that 
prison officals hue violated rights of free speech 
guaranteed b> the First Amendment 

His attorneys are ai^o asking the U S Supreme 
Court to free Collins on the ground that he was giv- 
ec wrong intormation b> n is draft board, which they 
saj _L s a violation of the Selective Service Act. 
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LABOR FOR PL ACL MELTS IN ST LOU 1 s 


by Jackie Di Salve - ' 

L 1 BL RAT I ON N ew s Sc r v i < c 

ST. LOUIS, Mo ( LNS) - - "We do mind 'b< = mined, 

withdrawal from Indochina of cvety Ame i : >■) soldier, 

every gun, every plane, every tank, cu'cn wmsb:p 
and every dollar,” read a statement '--jgned by r » ade 
unionists from 57 international union 1 ' who me" < n Si 
Louis June 25-24 to found a Labo* for Pc a e 0 1 g mu - 
zation - 


i,un, .mu tli it. thj sergeant at arms had been in- 
M uu.trd tL> r.y them out l>ut don't hurt them" 

; f tney M'iu! to speak again 

W vc nd»c less , she said., they were encouraged by 
the bug'- support their proposal for a work stoppage 
received, and thought the organizing of labor behind 
the anti-war movement was an important step towards 
ending the wav 

- 50- 
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The conference, initially the idea ct a group oi 
labor leaders who visited Hanoi on a pea. e d( tcg,oiou ; 
w as held at the Teams ter Aud itor .«. urn « a n d d r ew 9 . b d c i. 
egates from 31 states, most of them mtioive md 
local union leaders. Among the unions <r u»':--»ed wc.e 
the United Auto Workers, the Teamsters, t hc Longshore- 
men, the United Elec+rieai Workers ; ’he Unit'd Fa.-m- 
workers, and the Amalgamated Me a*-- v" r 

Senator Mike Grave J ( D- A i as k a ) . an cut spoken 
opponent of the war who drew Mu ire of ’he 'dinin', s 
t ratioti for making public the k’ssmge* papers, ad- 
dressed the conference; He chided the on: on if odors 
to take action to end the war 

M |Vho gets killed 7 ” he asked ” 1 s it f hc leader- 
ship? No, it’s the walking people, youi people, 
the people you're supposed to rep resen* Ge ’ ba-.k 
where you belong at the barricades of the c r n£n< t 
where students have been fighting for f en year- a- 
gainst this war. Go back and .fight and ge T your heads 
knocked in, like you did in the thirties when you did 

something worthwhile ” 

/ 

The conference sponsors, however, completely 
opposed all motions calling for concrete a-tions r ? 
end the war The main challenge came from a ' -*nk and 
file caucus of eighty participants o'gam ed by a 
delegation from Madison The Madison p*opo=a; called 
for a one-day work stoppage against the war and T he 
wage freeze 

Although the motion received r he suppv r ot two 
thirds of the delegates in a si taw >ote ;i wa? ^pp- sed 
by national union leaders cn thc podium Chairman 
Emil Mazey, United Auto Workers official refused r o 
recognize the vote or to call, on any o’hc : speaker tn 
its favor 

The Madison group included member of v be Tc sell- 
ing Assistants Ass oci at: on , and the M-inc»«a' Un; °r. 

Lab o r Or gan i z at i on at the Un ■ > rrsnv o i W . s v on s . n the 
Madison Independent Workers Union, o new uu.on of 
restaurant workers, and staff f r om ”We h. Jk pu.” 
a working people's newspaper m Madison 

Tne caucus criticized the dispose. -»t -be.] * 
proposal as typical of the undcmoci :«.? i '■ ri’f ' t 'bi- 
conference which they said was ”de 1 1 be r a r e ! y m ;, dr in- 
accessible to the rank and f j. ) ° hv la k .H pubi 1 - ‘y 
and restrictive rules on pa: t i r 1 p it i on ” 

Tiie caucus also tried to bong t u : w . i . J ^ p:opo 
sal to insure democrat . i «. rank and i i 1 <_ pa- • ip-.it 1 "Mi 
in conferences on the local and reg. m *. h. wf !. but 
their proposal was not allowed on the t'o^r 


-continued from ^age 3 


those- who oppose the government have been 
,, >,(■> r tv d . The use of thc Army to repress demenstra- 
1 1 one. jn d strikes has do come a common occurance 

However, paralleling these developments is the 
.•tr.jdv g.uwth o l the Argentine urban guerrilla move- 
im.nt ’ They have won popularity with numerous actions 
,' n which they have hijacked trucks and distributed 
the contents to slum dwellers, They also made inter- 
national headlines when they kidnapped and executed 
a top Fiat, executive and a general responsible for 
r h ° death of manv leftists. 

- - 30- - 

(Thanks to Kent Tobiska, Martin Eder, and Susan West 
for some of the information in this article.) 
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TWO ARRESTED IN SEATTLE PEOPLE’S BLOCKADE; 

try TO HALT FLOW OF SUPPLIES TO INDOCHINA 


SEATTLE (LNS) --Two people were arrested and 
charged with violation of a 1917 espionage act during 
a people’s blockade of the Hood Cannal near Seattle 
on June 28 The two were part of a small boat armada 
that has been attempting to stop ships loaded with 
bombs and artillery shells, primarily for use by 
B-52s, from passing through the canal on their way 
to Puget Sound and the Pacific bound for Indochina, 

One of the arrested people was struck by the 
freighter and his kayak overturned and the other 
swam in front of the ship Both protestors face up 
to ten years and $i0,000 fine 

Pointing out that it was only a matter of luck 
that no one was killed under the ship s propellers, 
the protestors said in a press conference, The 
issue here is death The Coast Guard made a cal- 
culated decision that the protestor’s lives could 
be forfeited ” 


The blockade which has been going on since 
mid-May, is aimed at military transports from 
Bangor Naval Base which, the latest available 
government statistics indicate, supplied one -third 
of the arms for Vietnam Blockade people, who 
a re fiom va*. ; ous ant i -war groups m the Seattle 
mcd, form a chain of a dozen or so kayaks and 
rowboats through which transport ships must pass 
on their way through the canal. 

On June 28, four coast guard cutters used fire 
to drench the protestors while a naval ammuni- 
t .ons simp steamed through the armada at 8 to 10 
knots, overturning some of the small craft 


A spokeswoman from the Madison iiv' r .nk <>.rd t j u 
caucus said they we re disc o u l age d b> T h ■ : 1 l »tmcnt 
at the conference, and said that they •: n J t T 1 

wards that union leaders on Mu- pod; un. h -d Je-.ided 
not to let them speak again jf ? ci tln i : «.»'»■ pi- nr * 

XTBERAfTON*' ”Se > ’ * * *9 
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[Note to editors: See graphics section for photo 
r ^ go with t.his short, j 
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GAY PRIDE MARCHES ACROSS THE COUNTRY MARK 
THIRD ANNIVERSARY OF GAY LIBERATION 

NEW YORK (LNS)--June 22-29 marked the th -d 
annual Gay Pride Week, Marches across the count y 
were bigger than eve r before Thousands of gays 
marched in New York, Boston, Detroit, Da 1 ' as , and 
Los Angeles to commemorate the 1 969 Stonewal' Re- 
bellion and to reaffirm together the gay pride that 
has grown from that event 

One Boston gay activist said about the ma'ch 
there, "This year things were quite different Ou' 
march was more joy and ce I eb ^a t : on ; the speeches 
in front of the state house ('straight house') 
were short and interspersed with chants and poe>'y 
And in the end we just sat around on the Common 
and were there with a wme and good feel*ngs " 


When New York City plainclothes o-fi • r. • r * • red 
the Stonewall Inn on Christopher 3t i: Gre<. 

Village late Friday night, June ? 7 . . 96 9 , * T- y rad 
no reason to fear that this raid w„ui'3 r<e i:iv r-nt 
from all others. The police - I aimed hr T-*' n: 
had been selling liquor without a i : -'-nse, but T s 
the Stonewall patrons, that was jus: a pr-'*- ; xt 

The real objective was police babassu*-- rv. of 
the gay community. The gays had been squeeze- a again 
in a tug-of-war between underworld " j 1 : b owners and 
the cops , 

The club was closed, the employees arrested and 
each patron frisked, This was rc-T ne pr'/'H.re for 
the police and routine humiliation fo^ r h: gays, 
who were often subjected, to demeaning tre atm^r i 
One by one the gays were released i n 1 o the rew-i 
which had started to gather on the s^re-e" 

Ini t i al ly a f e s ti ve group, the :r cw d w as m- 
posed mostly of Stonewall customers who were waiting 
for friends still inside or t c see wha* was g r : og 
to happen. 

A paddywagon arrived and the moed 't the . v ' ;wa 
changed swiftly, Three queens in rV : ! orag w -re 
loaded inside, along with the bartender ur.o doorman-- 
a] 1 to a chorus of cateaiis and bios from r h c rvwa 
The next person to come out was a lesbian : r irag 
and she put up a fight --rrorn cat i; do::*;- - . ' u: 


• . ■ ; -j] • gath r - re o himself, leaped into 

, . , r {'i ■: b. u o u- me one around the waist, pull- 

; . ri ,a_> Into tiie doorway ■ They fell, 

: -o Tv rqhiisd Li* held and dragged the protestor 
: Ac M door s rammed shut, angry 

j tv gay victim, slapping him hard 
y..*/,. ij: , : ; jn d th-^n fin ; ohing with a punch 

i; i; I ■ m./uth . 

; a.MVhi 1 ■ , .he crows outside erupted into a new 
T- Uiic j i’ cout 'x clone and u^t tie heaving. Irashcans 
v/v r> cut on ixA an j a parking meter , torn up bare— 

: i a* -lod, v:r v\-d. as a tattering ram cn the Stonewall 
y deev smashed open again and more things 

.. v. rd.rown ir: by niw tue cops were ready frighten- 
. . i * ... ) . o i s w »■ r i t ar.tr o u : an d ch e ck e d. , 

hi ;it, placed a few men near the door, guns aimed 
ai tue entrance. An arm appeared at the window squirt — 
:ng 1 1 gb r fluid into Vic room. A lighted match 
followed- Pi no , not more than oO ft away, aimed 
his own gun at vie figures outside. He didn’t fire , 

The sound of sirens coincided wi+h the shoosh of 
flames* It was that, close. 

It had lasted 19 minutes. 

By the time the last cop was off the street 
3 a fur day morning, a sign was going up announcing 
that the Stonewall would reopen that night and it 
did The Gay Liberation Movement was born. 


A lot has happened to the gay movement since 
its inception in 1969* I n ^ f a I cities this year, 

a new political trend among gay men was in evidence-- 
Revolutionary Efferrunism. In New York and Boston 
it nook the form of a pamphlet entitled "Don’t March! 
It’s a Sexist Plot" and was a supportive response 
to many lesbians 1 charges that the gay liberation 
movement is very much a male-dominated one. 

Revolutionary Efferninism rests on recognizing 
"two basic facts about ourselves," the pamphlet said, 
i) that gay men are oppressed by sexism, in the 
form of gende r -p rog *'amm i ng and by the heterosexism 
of straight men and 2) as men they are mal e _ sup rema- 
cist and thus oppress ail women. "The struggle is to 
r i d ou ^ se I ves of all the privile ges we have as men 
and to become unmanly without in any way parodying 
women/ 1 the pamphlet continued 


At this point, Deputy Inspe'^ur S--ym:v Fire 
ordered his three cars and paddywager c ./ with 
the i r pr i s one rs be f o re the c r cv d b e : a me m : re u r / ly 
Realizing that his force of 8 det e '* t ? w: . j b- 
easily overwhelmed if the temper bvkv sh : v..* j 
to a police driver, n Jivf drop them ■' r> -• p v ' s ; 
at the 6 th P re c l n c t an d- h a r ry > as k 

At that moment the scene be ':arv. *■ *p v - 
’’Pigs’ 1 the crowd roared in unison-' *• - i f e y 
it began to rain — a shower of ni-ckel^, q . e • ’ ‘ ; e , 
dimes, bottles, beer cans — wha r ever f h b. vw 

tators could grab and fling- The d***- ' ■ 

into the bar V/ithin s-cviv A. 1 th-. r^- ; v -v . 
windows of the bar were shattered aod ; s - v 

on the door As the co-jr ; rasne-d c-p- r . v v j h 
to shut it and w as struck by s om- * ? .c s y 

It wasn't a serious injury, nut Tv ~ . g. ? v • . i 
infuriated the cops. 

They charged out. the Jooi . * ry . eg ' 

gays back. Another nail of p f Ja : x - 0 j. _ __ 
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"V/e have to be angry and militant," said one 
Boston gay man, "without being competitive, domina- 
ting - mas cn line 11 

J i 1 ! Job ns t on , w c i t i ng for t he V i 1 i age Vo i ce , 
proclaimed 1972 "the V e ar of the Lesbian J do like 
r he sense I get of an expanding population of les- 
bians women are coming out all over and meeting 
across the country and forming as many organizations 
as the re a * c i nd i v i dua i s . Women are pu 1 1 \ ng the i r 
understanding ot gay oppression together with an 
u n de » Q t and » nq of their oppression as women . 1 1 

"The primary purpose of this rally / 1 explained 
gav activist Sue Williamson at a statewide demonstra- 
rion fo ■ homosexual rights In Detroit, "is to awaken 
the consciousness o f oi»r brothers and sisters to the 
oppression of gays." She said that the Christopher 
Si-ect March ond ra 1 ly was "one of the most high- 
energy positive events of the year in the Detroit 
area "he ':ia> ' she/Ing of love and solidarity was 
^ i : 1 1 . i . 1 1 ' . i j i c ;v 1 •/ ujrioncmi on the streets of the 
Mo I .) ; f ' t > ' “ 30 - - 

iTnanks :«• Clia- iie Shively of Boston Fag Rag and 
: F i fl. tl F 3 la t C ) 















TOP: People's blockade attempting to step U S Na'. ai sh±p loaded with arms 
for use m Vietnam Kayak j.n front of the ship was struck and overturned. 
SEE STORY P*ge 9 
CREDIT Ka:en Ilattey LNS 


BOTTOM. Students detained by government troops in Tucuman, Argentina during 
recent protests 
SEE STORY page 5 
CREDIT. EL PUEBlO ' lNS 
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TOP: Women clearing wreckage of U S. jet bomber in Quang Binh province, 
North Vietnam. 

CREDIT* Vietnam News Agency/ LNS 


THESE PHOTOS MAY BE USED WITH RECENT STORIES ON THE BOMBING OF NORTH VIETNAM. 


BOTTOM: US. bomb in rice field in Thanh Hoa province, North Vietnam 
CREDIT: Nguyen Dinh Uu/VNA/LNS 
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